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ABSTRACT 



Texas's Project RIO (Re- Integration of Offenders), which was 
developed in cooperation with the National Institute of Justice, National 
Institute of Corrections, and U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Correctional Education, began in 1985 as a two-city pilot program to place 
parolees in jobs. Project RIO has since expanded steadily and now employees 
more than 100 staff members in 62 offices who provide job placement services 
to nearly 16,000 parolees annually in nearly every county in Texas. Project 
RIO serves parolees through full-service offices in Texas' seven largest 
cities, balance of state offices in smaller jurisdictions, and itinerant 
service providers. Six months before their release, inmates participating in 
Project RIO receive the following services: assessment and testing; 
assistance in gathering employment- related documentation; job readiness 
training; assistance in completing self-paced employability and life skills 
workbooks; and a 65-day life skills program. The following services are 
provided to inmates after their release: outreach, recruitment, and intake; 
job preparation; job placement; and follow-up services to meet medical and 
various personal needs. Project RIO has placed 69% of more than 100,000 
ex-offenders since 1985. Participation in RIO is a statistically significant 
predictor of post-release employment. Efforts to replicate the RIO model in 
Georgia are now under way. (Six contact persons and three World Wide Web 
sources of additional information are listed.) (MN) 
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PROGRAM 




NIJ-NIC-OCE Collaborate on Offender Education and 
Training Programs 



The National institute of Justice (NIJ), 
the National Institute of Corrections 
(NIC), and theJUiS. Department of 
Education 's Office of Correctional Edu- 
cation (OCE) have cooperated on a num- 
ber of projects. These continuing efforts 
are described below. 

This Program Focus ^Texas' Project RIO 
(Re-Integration of Offenders) , is one in a 
series of publications sponsored by NIJ, 
NIC, and OCE that focus on various 
approaches to offender job training, 
placement,: and retentio^g^. • 

More than 3 years ago, in response to a 
cal 1 from p 61 i cymakers and corre cti ons 
professionals, the three agencies embarked 
upon a collaborative effort to document 
these approaches. ;: -As "“vendors*’ of the 
information developed, the agencies have 
been oveiwhelme^ “consumer** 

demand for descriptive pfogram informa- 
tion and i^ reque and tech- 

nical assistance in these areas^ 

NIJ, a co^ of Justice 

Programs^is'®^ ^-resoueh. and develop- 
ment arm o f the U i S . D ep artm e n t of Jus- 
tice. NIJ is authorized to support research, 
evaluation, demonstration programs, and 
technology develppmenf. NIJ has greatly 
expanded its initiatives— largely as a re- 
sult of the Violent ^ Cnme Control and 
Law Enforcement -Act of 1994 (the Crime 
Act) — and its partaerships with other Fed- 
e ral agenci e s • aridprivatefoundations. 
Often wtlr^ spon- 
sors special ifro and 

development programs designed to im- 
prove and strengthen the criminal justice 
system and reduce or prevent crime; con- 
ducts national demonstration projects em- 
ploying innovative and promising ap- 
proaches for improving criminal justice; 
develops new technologies for use by 
criminal justice practitioners; evaluates 
the effectiveness of criminal justice pro- 
grams; identifies programs that promise 



to be successful if continued or repeated; 
and indicates actions that can be taken by 
Federal, State, and local governments as 
well as by private organizations to im- 
prove criminal justice. "• 

NIC’s Office of Correctional Job Training 
and Placement (OCJTP) was formed 2 years 
ago as a result of the Crime Act to support 
job training and placement programs for 
offenders and ex-offenders. In fiscal year 
1 997, OCJTP offered two 1 -week training 
sessions for offender employment special- 
ists at NIC*s training academy in 
Longmont, Colorado. Due to the over- 
whelming demand, in fiscal year 1 998 three 
more training sessions have been sched- 
uled at the Longmont Training Academy.. 
NIC and the National Occupational Informa- 
tion Coordinating Committee (NOICC) are 
currently developing a curriculum fora new 
offender vocational counselors training se- 
ries to be offered duriiig fiscaJ year 1999 
through NIC’s training academy. In addi* 
tion, OCJTP is planning a national forum of 



ing and placement programs nationally 

OCE awarded a number of grants under its 
Life Skills for State and Local Prisoners 
Program in September 1997. Grants 
awarded to correctional agencies ranged 
from $300,000 to $450,000, and program 
implementation has begun at the selected 
sites. Work on the development of OCE’s 
Marketing Guide for Offender Skills and 
the Consumer's Guide to Life Skills Gur- 
ricu/a. has ibeen comjpletcdi^^^^. . '--V 

Other agencies and committees have come on 
board, too. The recently created Inmate Place- 
ment Program Branch (IPPB) within the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons has developed a strate- 
gic action plan to enhance employment op- 
portunities for Federal prisoners. Federal 
Prison Industries (FPI) has demonstrated its 
commitment to IPPB’s mission and has an- 
nounced its intention to contract with compa- 
nies that agree to make provisions to employ 



ex-offenders. NOICC works closely with 
all of the agencies involved in expanding 
employment opportunities for ex-offend- 
ers. Currently, NOICC staff are exploring 
the possibility of importing the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s America’s Training Net- 
work into Federal correctional institutions. 

Finally, the agencies point to collective 
efforts to assist correctional institutions 
inreplicating the mock job fair conceptas 
a tremendous success. A number of cor- 
rectional administrators have sponsored 
mock job fairs in Federal correctional 
institutions. The Safer Foundation has 
now incorporated mock job fairs into its 
overall operation and the MarylandDivi- 
sion of Correction sponsors mock job 
fairs on a quarterly b as is.i A number of 
other States have sought training and 

assistance to implement similar programs. 

As long as the demand for inform ati on q n 
offender job training, placement, and re- 
tention groWs, NIJ, NIC, and OCE will 
continue to share avail able resources to 
fulfill this need. Be assured that the re- 
sponse to this expressed need will con- 
tinue to be consumer driven. Those on 
the front lines are encouraged to contact 
agency staff- and share knowledge and 
experience about t promising practices. 

Your assistance is requested in identify- 
ing new approaches to job training, place- 
ment, and re ten ti on efforts : 7V ou are en- 
couraged to be,. an active ^partner in the 
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Texas’ Project RIO 
(Re-Integration of Offenders) 



by Peter Finn 

q 

k-/ orry it’s taken so long to write, but I do have a good excuse. I’m working 7 
days a week, 14 hours a day, driving for an appliance store. I deliver appliances 
for $15 a trip, and I try to do as much as possible each day. I average about $100 a 
day, saving every cent for a new truck. 



When I went for my job interview I told 
the interviewer up front that I was on 
parole , but it made no difference at all to 
him. And for anyone who is interested , 
Project RIO works. Not only does it help 
you find a job , they call and talk to the 
company before you have your inter- 
view. Get involved with Project RIO. 

When I went to the employment office 
under Project RIO, it made finding a 
job easy. I went for two interviews and 



got one job [with the second com- 
pany]. But, the first company I applied 
with has already called me for a sec- 
ond interview and [also] wants to hire 
me. It starts out at less money, but 
within a year I’ll be making about 
$35, 000 a year, working 5 days a 
week, 8 hours a day. Once I get 
enough money together to buy a new 
truck I may switch jobs. 

— Excerpts from a letter from a Project 
RIO participant to a friend still in prison 



I n December 1996, the Texas 

prison system — housing the second 
largest prison population in the 
Nation after California — was bulging 
with more than 132,000 inmates. 1 Not 
surprisingly, public officials and the 
State's citizens alike felt it was essen- 
tial to reduce the number of prison 
inmates in order to control skyrocketing 
corrections costs. One way to reduce 
inmate populations is to reduce recidi- 
vism. Project RIO (Re-Integration of 



From its beginnings as a two-city pilot pro- 
gram in 1985, Texas’ Project RIO (Re- 
Integration of Offenders) has become one of 
the most ambitious State. government pro- 
grams devoted to placing parolees in jobs in 
the Nation. Operating through the Texas 
Workforce Commission (the State’s em- 
ployment agency), RIO has more than 100 
staff members in 62 offices who provide job 
placement services to nearly 16,000 parol- 
ees each year in every county in the State! In 
addition to its statewide coverage, Project 
RIO is unusual in the following respects: 

■ The program provides job preparation 
services to inmates while they are still 
incarcerated in State prisons so that they 
have a head start in postrelease job hunting. 
At the same time, RIO’s prison presence 
spreads the word to inmates that the pro- 
gram is waiting to help them find work the 
dav thev are released. 



■ Project RIO represents the close collabo- 
ration of two State agencies—the ' Texas 
Workforce Commission, where the program 
is housed, and the TexasDepartment of Crimi- 
nal Justice, whose RIO-funded assessment 
specialists help prepare inmates for employ- 
ment and whose parole offtcere; refer re- 
leased inmates to the program! fff * 

■ Piggybacking on the good reputation most 
local Texas Workforce Commission r offices 
have in the business community!" 

RIO has developed a pool of more than 
12,000 employers wlw^yeihjred parolees 
referred by the program^; 

A 1992 independent evaluation documented 
that 69 percent of RIO participants found 
employment, compared with 36 percent of a 
matched group of non-RIO parolees. In addi- 
tion, 1 year after release, participants had 
worked at some time during more 3-month 



Sr 

interv als than comparison group members. 
During the year after release, only 23 per- 
cent of high -risk RIO participants returned 
to prison, compared with 38 percent of a 
comparable group of non-RIO parolees. 

In 1996,T^asl^ffieisecond-largestprison 
"population in the country (behind Califor- 
nia) — 132,000 inmates. As a result, public 
pressure and positive evaluation results 
motivated the Texas legislature to increase 
• RIO’s budget to nearly $8 million. While 
this was a major increase in RIO's budget, 
the independent evaluation estimated that 
the program continually saved the State 
money — ^mo re than $15 million in 1990 
alone — by helping to reduce the number of 
parolees who would otherwise have been 
rearrested and sent back to prison. 
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Program Focus 3 



How RIO Began: Reducing Recidivism 



In 1984, politicians, prison officials, and 
the general public in Texas regarded the 
criminal justice system, as a revolving 
door — 38 percent of parolees were return- 
ing to prison within 3 years. The head ofthe 
Parole Division and the chief ofjob service 
operations at the Texas Workforce Com- 
mission (TWC) met with the Governor’s 
staff to propose using a portion of the 
Governor’s discretionary funds to provide 
specialized employment services to ex- 
offenders in order to attack the recidivism 
rate. Parolees were targeted because as 
long as they were under supervision, they 
were the most manageable offender popu- 
lation, they were the population that was 
returning to prison most frequently, and 
their ranks were smaller than those of pro- 
bationers.. 

At the same time, because the Parole Divi- 
sion was having difficulty finding employ- 
ment for these men and women, it was felt 
that the Workforce Commission would be 
more successful. In fact, on its own initia- 
tive one local parole office was already 
collaborating successfully with a local 
Workforce Commission office to find jobs 
for parolees. It seemed natural to 
policymakers to extend this informal col- 



laboration systemwide. As a result, the 
Governor agreed to fund collaborative ex- 
periments in Dallas and Houston, which 
were selected because they accounted for 
40 percent of parolees in the State. The 
Texas Workforce Commission began op- 
erating the pilot sites in 1 985 using Federal 
Wagner-Peyser Act funds channeled 
through the Governor. Under the Act, the 
U.S. Department of Labor provides funds 
to State Employment Security departments, 
1 0 percent of which governors may use to 
fund private projects targeting services to 
special populations (like ex-offenders). 

An independent evaluation and a study by 
parole staff conducted in 1987 both sug- 
gested that the experimental program — even- 
tually dubbed Project RIO— was reducing 
recidivism As a result, when the Federal 
demonstration funds were exhausted, the 
principals from the Parole Division and 
Workforce Commission used the findings 
to persuade the Texas legislature to fund the 
p rogram from general revenues . hi fact, the 
legislature voted to provide increased fund- 
ing to serve Texas* five other largest cities. 
In 1 99 1 , the legislature increased RIO fund- 
ing further to include not only parolees in the 




Offenders) is one major initiative the 
State has undertaken to help keep ex- 
offenders from going back to prison. 
The program began as a two-city pilot 
program in 1985. (See “How RIO Be- 
gan: Reducing Recidivism.”) 

As with similar programs across the 
country, Project RIO is based on the 
theory — supported by considerable 
hard evidence — that if inmates can find 
a decent job as soon as possible after 
release, they are less likely to return to 
a life of crime and to prison. (See “The 
Employment-Recidivism Link.”) 
Project RIO puts theory into practice, • 
not only by helping ex-offenders in 
every comer of the State find jobs but 
also by beginning the placement pro- 
cess while clients are still in prison, 
long before their release date. 

Funded entirely by State general rev- 
enues, Project RIO represents an un- 
usual collaboration between two State 
agencies: The program is jointly oper- 
ated by the Texas Workforce Commis- 
sion (the State’s employment agency) 
and the Texas Department of Criminal 
Justice (Institutional and Parole Divi- 
sions). Exhibit 1 (page 6) illustrates 
the relationships between these agen- 
cies, as well as the program’s staffing 
arrangement. 

Project RIO has been able to work with 
thousands of incarcerated clients every 
year and continues to serve most of 
them after their release. Data show that 
Project RIO succeeds in placing offend- 
ers in jobs (due in part to the State’s 
abundance of employment opportuni- 
ties) and that it is probably effective in 
reducing recidivism (since employed, 
ex-offenders are less likely to reoffend). 



Project RIO Operates 
Statewide 

In some small towns, where everyone 
knows everyone else, ex-offenders 
don 7 have a hope of getting a job 
without a RIO employment specialist 
placing a call to stimulate hires. 

— Burt Ellison, Project RIO Program 
Director 

Blanketing the State, Project RIO 
makes job placement services avail- 
able to every parolee in Texas. More 
than 100 program staff in 62 sites 
serve 92 Texas cities and towns. Ex- 
hibit 2 (page 7) identifies each service 
site and the counties each site serves. 



Project RIO operates three types of 
offices: 

■ Full-service offices in each of the 
State’s seven largest cities offer clients a 
weeklong job search workshop, one-on- 
one assistance with job placement, use of 
a resource room (including computers 
with job listings, telephone books, and 
telephones), and postplacement followup. 

■ Balance of State offices are in 
smaller jurisdictions and consist of one 
part-time to three full-time RIO staff 
members who work out of the local 
Texas Workforce Commission office. 

■ Itinerant service providers travel 
periodically from a Balance of State 
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The Employment-Recidivism Link 



A comprehensive review of available 
evaluations of offender and ex-offender 
programs designed to reduce recidivism 
by means of training, education, and job 
placement concluded, “Even after 30 years 
of trying ... no program — in-prison train- 
ing. transitional assistance (both in-kind 
and monetary assistance), or pretrial di- 
version — has consistently shown itself ca- 
pable (through a rigorous random assign- 
ment evaluation) of decreasing recidivism 
through labor market-oriented programs, 
inside or outside prison.” 4 An evaluation 
of the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
grantees that provided ex-offenders with 
remedial education, occupational skills 
training, job search assistance, or work 
experience found no difference in em- 
ployment rates between the ex-offenders 
and a group of nonoffenders. 6 Shortcom- 
ings in the research methods used to evalu- 
ate other initiatives to bring offenders into 
the labor market make it difficult to con- 
clude that the efforts improved employ- 
ment or reduced recidivism among 
ex-offenders/ 

However, a study of the use of income 
supplements^ confirms previous findings' 
that ex-offenders with jobs commit fewer 
crimes than ex-offenders without jobs and 
that those with higher earnings commit 
fewer crimes than those with lower earn- 
ings. In view of the potential benefits of 
helping ex-offenders secure well-paid em- 
ployment, several job training and place- 
ment programs for inmates and ex-offend- 
ers have incorporated innovative or more 
comprehensive features in an attempt to 
achieve greater success than previous ef- 
forts to reduce recidivism. 

■ The Center for Employment Opportu- 
nities (CEO) in New York City places ex- 
offenders — most just released from boot 
camp — in work crews that provide day 
labor. In addition to daily income, the crews 
provide structure and help participants de- 
velop good work habits. Approximately 
three-fourths of the 70 program partici- 
pants who find full-time employment each 
year (with most jobs paying more than the 



minimum wage and providing fringe ben- 
efits) are still employed at the same job after 
1 month. Of these, 50 percent are still 
working after 6 months/ . 

■ Chicago’s Safer Foundation, like Project 

RIO, reaches many offenders while they are 
still incarcerated by operating both a private 
school in the Cook County Jail in Chicago 
and a work release center for the Illinois 
Department of Corrections. The foundation 
uses a small-group, peer-based approach in 
its in-prison and postprison basic education 
skills program, and it provides special case 
managers to help clients address transitional 
problems for up to a year after they have 
secured employment. Of 72 participants (out 
of 84 who were initially enrolled) who com- 
pleted the course for 16- to 2 1 -year-old ex- 
offenders, more than two-thirds entered 
school, vocational training, or employment. 
Fifty-eight percent maintained their place-3 
ments after 6 months, and only one. Partici- 
pant was convicted of a new crime after 6 
mo n ths : • ‘ V . * ’• '• • 

■ The Orange County, Florida, Corrections^ 

Division provides intensive educational and ; 
vocational programs to its jail inmates. The 
division links programming with direct su- 
pervision in facilities that have been de- 
signed architecturally to allow maximum 
direct contact between staff and inmates by 
removing physical barriers. Inmates can earn 
valuable privileges if they participate in pro- 
gramming and avoid misconduct. For as long 
as 1 8 months after release, inmates who were 
housed 6 to 45 days in direct supervision 
facilities with programming were less likely 
to reoffend than inmates who were housed 
there less than 6 days/ . '• 

Project RIO is an especially ambitious and 
promising venture in this ongoing history of 
attempts to increase employment among ex- 
offenders and thereby reduce recidivism. 



a. Bushway, S., and P. Reuter, “Labor Markets 
and Crime Risk Factors,” in Preventing Crime: 
What Works, What Doesn 7. What 's Promising , 
L.S. Sherman, D. Gottfredson, D. Mackenzie, J. 



Eck, P. Reuter, and S. Bush way, eds., Re- 
search Report, Washington, D.C.: U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, Office of Justice Pro- 
grams, 1997, NCJ 165366. 

b Finn’ M. A., and K.G. Willoughby. “Em- 
ployment Outcomes ofEx-Offender Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act (JTPA) Trainees, Evalu - 
Nation Revie\v20 ( 1 996): 67-83. See alsoBloom, 
H , L.O. On, G. Cave, S.H. Bell, F. Doolittle, 

■ and W. Ui^ The National JTPA Study. Over- 
view: Impacts, Benefits and Costs of Title 
JI-A, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Abt Associ- 
ates Inc., 1994. 

c. McDonald, D.C., D.T. Rodda, S.H. Bell, 
and D.E. Hunt, Transition Services and Super- 
vision for Released Prisoners: implications of 
Research Findings for Program Development , 
draft report prepared for the U.S. Department 
of Justice, National Institute of Justice, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Abt Associates Inc., 

1995. . : 

. d. Berk, R.A., KJ. Leinihan, and P.H. Rossi, 
“Crime and Poverty: Some Experimental Evi- 
dence from Ex-Offenders,” American Socio- 
logical Review 45 (1980): 766-786. 

; e. Harer, MD., Recidivism Among Federal 
Prison Releasees in 1987: A Preliminary Re- 
port, unpublished paper, Washington, D.C.. 
U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Re- 
search and Evaluation, Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons, 1994. Anderson, D3., RE. Schumacker, 
and S.L. Anderson, ‘Keleasee Characteristics 
and Parole,” Journal of Offender Rehabilita- 
tion 17 (1991): 133-145. 

f. Finn,P , y Successful Job Placement for Ex- 
Offenders: The Center for Employment Op- 
portune ties, VrogyamTozus, Washington, D.C.. 

U.S. Department of Justice, National Institute 
of Justice, 1998, NCJ_ 168102. 

g. Finn, P., Chicago's Safer Foundation: A 
~ Road Back for Ex-Offenders, Program Focus, 

Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice, National Institute of Justice, 1998, 
NCJ 167575. ■- .• 

h. Finn, P., The Orange County, Florida . Jail 
Education and Vocational Programs , Program 
Focus, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Justice. National Institute of Justice, 1998. 
NCJ 166820. 
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Exhibit 1. Project RIO Organization Chart 





' Funded by the Texas Education Agency but operated by the Texas Department of Criminal Justice, Institutional Division. 


















office to spend 1 or 2 days a week in 
communities where there are a sub- 
stantial number of parolees. 

Project RIO’s first point of contact, 
however, is in the State’s 108 prison 
facilities. 

Prison Programs 

Six months before release, Mr. Fulp [a 
RIO assessment specialist in one of the 
prisons] finds out about your work 
history, skills, and how you get along 
with people. He even sent information 
about me to a company that manufac- 
tures school buses, because I went 
through mechanic training here. So 
when I'm released, I'll go to RIO to 
get an interview with the company. 

Mr . Fulp and RIO helped me realize 
that the sooner I get a job, the less 
likely I'll be to go back to a life of 
crime. 

— Prison inmate 



Project RIO starts serving offenders 
while they are still in prison to help 
them develop the skills and attitudes 
they will need to find and keep a job 
outside prison and to give them a head 
start in their search for employment 
the moment they hit the streets. The 
program’s prison activities also serve 
an important outreach function by 
spreading the word that RIO is waiting 
to help every inmate after release. 
Interested inmates formally enroll in 
RIO while still in prison. 

Project RIO’s principal presence in 
prisons is through the Windham School 
District, which is a school operating 
within the State’s prisons. Funded 
by the Texas Education Agency, 
Windham provides education and 
training within Texas Department of 
Criminal Justice facilities through a 
memorandum of understanding. The 
Texas Department of Criminal Justice 
oversees Windham’s performance in 



terms of inmate participation in educa- 
tional programs. 

Project RIO funds salaries for 74 Texas 
Department of Criminal Justice assess- 
ment specialists, 45 clerical staff mem- 
bers, and 1 administrator. In the prison 
units, these RIO staff members are under 
the direct supervision of the Windham 
principal, working in close collaboration 
with Windham teachers, counselors, and 
other staff members. The Windham/ 
Project RIO team provides inmates with 
the following services: 

■ Assessment and testing. Evaluat- 
ing each participant’s skills and work 
history, a RIO assessment specialist 
develops an employability develop- 
ment plan that reflects the availability 
of jobs and occupational demands in 
the community where the inmate will 
be released. The specialist also refers 
RIO participants to appropriate aca- 
demic or vocational programs within 
the facility. 

■ Documentation. Assessment spe- 
cialists gather birth certificates, Social 
Security cards, General Education Di- 
plomas (GEDs), and school transcripts, 
either by asking family members to get 
them or by writing or telephoning for 
the documents themselves. 

■ Job readiness training. A special- 
ist meets with every RIO enrollee who 
is within 2 years of release; they meet 
every 90 days thereafter to hone the 
inmate’s job interviewing skills. 

■ Employability and life skills 
workbooks. Under a specialist’s su- 
pervision, inmates work at their own 
pace, completing a series of seven 
workbooks, called PROD (Project RIO 
Occupational Direction). 
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■ Changes program. The Windham 
School offers a 90- to 120-hour, 65- 
day life skills program to RIO partici- 
pants who are within 6 months of 
release. Taught by Windham instruc- 
tors, the course consists of six modules 
that address the following: self- 
concept (including anger manage- 
ment), family relationships (including 
parenting responsibilities and tech- 
niques), civic and legal responsibilities 



(including paying taxes), victim 
awareness (including domestic vio- 
lence), personal health and hygiene 
(including signs of substance abuse), 
and job preparation (including job 
search and interviewing skills). The 
course is taught through lectures, dis- 
cussions, books, and newspapers. Ac- 
cording to one student, “Changes was 
good — it taught me things like how to 
get life insurance and start my own 



business, and it taught me how to sur- 
vive in the normal world.” 

Inmate exposure 

Texas inmates learn about Project RIO 
in a variety of ways: 

■ A RIO assessment specialist distrib- 
utes RIO brochures to all new inmates 
during prison orientation. 
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A Project RIO assessment specialist in the 
Texas Hightower Prison helps an inmate get 
a head start in considering his post release job 
options and in choosing prison courses he 
can take to fulfi ll his job interests. 

■ Inmates who enroll in Windham’s 
vocational courses are also required to 
enroll in RIO. 

■ RIO assessment specialists recruit 
eligible inmates to participate in the 
Changes program using a short video- 
tape that presents interviews with 
former inmates whom RIO helped 
find well-paying, nonmenial jobs. 

■ Project RIO’s two information spe- 
cialists — both former drug- involved 
offenders — periodically provide presen- 
tations about the program to inmates. 

■ Some RIO employment specialists 
visit prisons accompanied by employ- 
ers who talk about both the RIO cli- 
ents already working for them and 
their interest in hiring other qualified 
ex-offenders through RIO. (See “Some 
Employers Spend a Day in Prison.”) 

■ On release day, a RIO staff member 
gives every group of inmates a 30- 
minute orientation to RIO, including a 
card with the RIO hotline that indi- 
viduals can call to leam about the RIO 
office nearest them. Joan Goodwin, an 
information specialist in the Austin 



Some Employers 
Spend a Day in Prison 

“It’s very effective when inmates can hear 
from an employer who’s actually hired 
inmates,” Project RIO’s Director, Burt 
Ellison, reports. “RIO staff can go in and 
talk all day to inmates about job opportuni- 
ties for ex-offenders, but most inmates 
remain skeptical.” One employer talked 
for an hour with 5 different groups of more 
than 40 inmates each. “I get personal satis- 
faction out of talking with inmates,” he 
said. “Everyone makes mistakes. So I let 
them know there are opportunities out here 
for work.” Inmates ask him most frequently 
about his company’s wage level. Accord- 
ing to the employer, “The inmates were 
amazed it was so high, especially with 
bonuses. They also ask whether I have a 
stable workforce, because they want per- 
manent jobs when they get out.” 

office, receives about 150 hotline calls 
each month. 

About these outreach efforts, one ex- 
offender said, “You hear about RIO all 
the time when you’re locked up. People 
come in and talk about it; you hear about 
it again when you’re released at Hunts- 
ville [the central release processing 
unit].” Word-of-mouth from other in- 
mates who are themselves RIO partici- 
pants is often the best outreach strategy. 

Benefits to inmates and 
Proj ect RIO 

In 1996, 16,000 inmates participated 
in RIO. Why? A major reason is the 
chance to improve their lives after 
release. However, assessment special- 
ists send all inmates a letter when they 
are within 5 years of release explain- 
ing that the parole board will look 
more favorably on them if they partici- 
pate actively in RIO. 

In-prison RIO participation also ben- 
efits RIO employment specialists. 
According to Patricia Scott, a supervi- 
sor in RIO’s Houston office, “Clients 



who have gone through RIO’s in- 
prison programs — especially the 
Changes class — are more familiar than 
other clients with completing resumes, 
being interviewed for a job, and other 
job preparation skills. They also have 
their paperwork already prepared, so 
we don’t have to take the time to se- 
cure it.” Cathy Boswell, an employ- 
ment specialist in RIO’s Austin office, 
says, “Parolees who have participated 
in RIO in prison don’t mistrust me as 
much as other parolees, so it’s easier 
to work with them.” 

Postprison Services 

I got out of prison April 22 [1 996], after 
being locked up for 10 years for robbing 
a bank at gunpoint. For 3 weeks, I just 
hung out, reacclimating to society. But I 
got restless the fourth week and tried to 
get a job. But nobody called me back At 
the same time, my parole officer kept 
asking me, ' Have you gone to RIO yet ? ' 
I thought the program would get me 
only menial jobs, like heavy cleanup 
work, but finally I went just to appease 
my parole officer. [After I completed 
RIO *s 5-day job preparation course] . . . 
I got the first job I interviewed at, a sales 
agent at a hotel. 

— Project RIO participant 

Outreach, recruitment, 
and intake 

Although Project RIO’s first contact 
with clients is usually while they are 
still in prison, its primary mission is to 
place participants in jobs after release. 
Project RIO enrolls parolees (represent- 
ing 85 percent of all Texas releasees) 
and inmates released from 2-year jail 
facilities and serves them while they 
are under supervision. However, the 
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Project RIO participants in the Houston office *s resource room use the program ’s computers to 
look up current job listings. After identifying promising listings, they can use the room ’s bank of 
telephones (not shown) to call for an interview. 



program lacks the resources to also 
serve Texas* 450,000 probationers. 

While some ex-offenders go to RIO 
offices on their own initiative, most 
arrive after being referred by their pa- 
role officer. Indeed, many parolees go 
straight from their parole officer to RIO 
on their release day. Except for active 
substance abusers and releasees with 
outstanding warrants, Texas Depart- 
ment of Criminal Justice regulations 
require parole officers to refer to RIO 
all unemployed, part-time employed, or 
underemployed releasees during their 
initial parole visit and at any other time 
when unemployment problems de- 
velop. However, in practice parole 
officers exercise considerable discre- 
tion about whether to make a referral. 

Project RIO Director Burt Ellison 
estimates that, depending on the parole 
and RIO offices, anywhere from 10 to 
55 percent of referred parolees actu- 
ally show up. What happens to unem- 
ployed parolees who refuse to go to 
RIO? According to Tony Lyro, for- 
merly the Parole Division’s liaison 
with RIO, “While some of these cli- 
ents get jobs on their own, most of 
them are incorrigible releasees from 
the git-go — they won’t take courses, 
go to substance abuse treatment, or 
find work. So sooner or later they 
violate the conditions of release and 
are returned to court.” 

Job preparation 

As soon as I walked in the front door , 

I was guided through a clear process. 
First I took RIO *s weeklongjob prepa- 
ration course, where I knew some of the 
information but learned some new 
things, especially how to handle being 
an ex-ojfender during the job interview. 



I landed a job at a rehabilitation center 
because I learned from RIO that I 
should look the interviewer in the eye, 
how to answer the question, " Why 
should we hire you?, ” and how to ex- 
plain my past. Then the firm went bank- 
rupt. In the past I would have turned to 
drugs, but instead I came back to RIO 
to practice my interviewing techniques 
again. Two months later, a friend told 
me to interview at her law firm; I used 
the techniques I had learned at RIO 
and landed that job, too. 

— Project RIO participant 

Project RIO prepares participants for 
job interviews through the in-prison 
Changes program and, when needed, 
through a weeklong, all-day life skills 
and job search course given at the 
seven full-service offices that serve the 
vast majority of Texas parolees. 

Job placement 

I always thought RIO made you attend 
a lot of classes and schooling before 
they would find you a job. But I was 
surprised — they got me a job in 3 days. 



My parole officer sent me here, 

I interviewed the same day I walked 
into RIO, and 2 days later I was hired. 
And you can go back for a part-time 
job any time; I just did, and I was given 
some applications that the employment 
specialist found on the computer while 
I was sitting in her office. Now, when I 
go to meetings at the parole office, the 
other guys ask me, ' How *d you get a 
job at XYZ? 9 I tell them, ' RIO got me a 
job in 3 days. You should go, too. ' 

— Employed Project RIO participant 

Project RIO employment specialists 
match specific clients with specific job 
openings on the basis of skills and 
temperament. While they place some 
cold calls to employers to pitch RIO 
clients, the specialists can usually get 
one of the 12,000 companies that have 
hired RIO participants in the past — 
and have been satisfied with the re- 
sults — to interview new candidates. 
Program employment specialists also 
have immediate access to the Texas 
Workforce Commission’s entire data- 
base of job openings on their office 
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Three Satisfied RIO Employers 



Kay Lee Cox owns a wholesale and retail 
lighting fixture supply store in Austin whose 
30 sales and warehouse staff members have 
been serving homeowners and homebuilders 
since 1972. Looking for employees in 1995, 
Cox called the Texas Workforce Commission 
for leads because “the temporaries I had been 
using just seemed to come and go.” Tipped off 
by the commission, Cafiiy Boswell, an em- 
ployment specialist in RIO’s Austin office, 
telephoned Cox and arranged to send over an 
applicant. Cox says, “I was very impressed by 
Greg. I grilled him pretty thoroughly. He told 
me he had been in prison for 10 years but had 
been in sales before. Greg’s been on the sales 
floor for nearly 5 months now and has per- 
formed very well.” Greg started at $6.50 an 
hour but within 2 months Cox increased this to 
$7.50 with fringe benefits and a sales commis- 
sion — one month sooner than the typical 90- 
day probationary period Cox normal ly uses — 
because he was working out so well. “Depend- 
ability is important to me,” Cox says, “and it 
seems like ex-offenders are ready to settle 
down. Besides, temporary agencies are get- 
ting expensive; RIO is a free human resource 
service for me.” But Greg offers the last word : 
“Of all the good things RIO does, what makes 
the program work is companies like this one.” 



Ralph is the human resources coordinator 
for two manufacturing plants owned by a 
Fortune 500 company with more than 1 5,000 
employees nationwide. While a line worker, 
Ralph had worked without problem side by 
side with ex-offenders RIO had placed with 
the company. As a result, when Sue Hatcher, 



RIO’s local employment specialist, called to 
ask if he would interview some of her clients, 
he said yes. ‘I’ve had real success with them,” 
he reports. “One who’s been here a year is now 
a group leader in charge of a department He 
began at $6.25 an hour and is now making 
$9.39 plus a weekly bonus of between $175 
and $202 — almost $30,000 a year. After 60 
days, he received all fringe benefits. I hired 
another RIO applicant 8 months ago who had 
taken a trade course in prison. Anytime I ask 
him to do something, he does it right away — 
he never begs off. He even comes to me asking 
for more things to do. He’s been so reliable 1 
made him my test man; I trust him not to fel sify 
his test results, even though everyone’s under 
the gun to get their achievement bonus and 
reporting a problem slows up the work.” The 
company’s local plants currently employ more 
than a dozen RIO clients. Most stay with the 
company for at least a year; one has remained 
for 7 years. “I like RIO because it screens 
people well andsends good applicants,” Ralph 

concludes. “So I’m more likely to hire RIO 
referrals than other applicants. The result is 
that I waste less time than I would have to 
dealing with people through advertisements.” 

Wayne Hardin is the personnel manager of 
a company in Houston that manufactures 
and installs traffic signs, highway striping, and 
highway barricades. With 130 full-time em- 
ployees, Hardin has hired more than 30 Project 
RIO participants; about 1 5 were working at the 
plant in late 1996. Hardin says that originally 
a Project RIO employment specialist called 
him out of the blue, explained the program. 



and asked if he would consider interviewing 
some clients. Hardin reports, “I was initially 
apprehensive, but I asked a lot of questions, 
thought it over for 2 weeks, and then decided 
to test the waters. I needed qualified and 
committed applicants, and the RIO caller said 
she screened her referrals carefully.” Hardin 
adds that he also wanted to do his part to help 
ex-offenders reintegrate into the community. 
Mike, one of Hardin’s current RIO employ- 
ees. started out as a general laborer in 1992 
working on one assignment exclusively, but 
then got involved with other parts ofthe manu- 
facturing process. In 1995, a foreman left the 
company for another position. Hardin started 
looking around the area for a replacement — 
and then caught himself and said, “Hey, we 
have a good person right here.” He promoted 
Mike to the position. Hardin went one step 
further, agreeing to the RIO employment 
specialist's request to spend a day in prison 
talking to inmates about the availability of 
work for parolees and the type of work and 
wages he offered. Hardin has since made visits 
to two other prisons.* Y^’sv 



a. Wayne Hardin’s feeling that he is doing his 
part to help offenders reintegrate into the commu- 
nity reflects a number of recent justice initia- 
tives — such as community policing, neighbor- 
hood prosecution, and restorative justice— that 
call for local communities to recognize and be 
responsible for collaborating with the criminal 
justice system. To the extent that a RIO-type 
program fosters this kind of attitude and activity 
among employers, the initiative contributes to the 
building of community; 



computers. All RIO full-service of- 
fices also provide clients with a re- 
source room equipped with computers 
that have job listings, telephone books, 
and telephones. 

According to Burt Ellison, “The big- 
gest incentive [for companies to hire 
RIO clients] is that employers know 
what they’re getting through us. When 
John Q. Public walks in, they don’t 
have a clue.” Employers also value 
dependability; as one reported, “RIO’s 
referrals seem to stay longer than 



people I hire off the street.” (See 
“Three Satisfied RIO Employers.”) 

Followup 

Many RIO clients have serious social 
needs, ranging from medical care to 
shelter, that could interfere with their 
ability to find or retain a job if left 
unresolved. Employment specialists 
provide all enrollees with an up-to- 
date directory of local social and com- 
munity services, from medical services 
for indigent persons to food, clothing, 



and housing resources. Some RIO 
employment specialists take a more 
active role in addressing these needs. 
Cathy Boswell says, “If they need a 
GED, I make the appointment to get 
them enrolled; if they need clothes, I 
call or write a letter to the Salvation 
Army.” For a client whose broken jaw 
was wired because of a volleyball 
accident just before he left prison, 
Boswell secured free cans of a liquid 
diet supplement from a local charitable 
agency, clothing from the St. Vincent 
DePaul Society, medical care from a 
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During a break between customers, Gregory 
Garett, a former Project Rio participant, 
checks a catalog at the lighting supply store 
where he has worked steadily as a salesperson 
since his release from prison in 1995. 

hospital (which referred him to an oral 
surgeon for free removal of the wires), 
and eyeglasses from the Foundation 
for the Homeless. 

Employment specialists telephone em- 
ployers at 30-, 60-, and 90-day intervals 
to find out whether there have been any 
problems with placed participants, and 
they encourage employers to call RIO 
to address any difficulties. When par- 
ticipants lose their jobs due to layoffs 
or other factors beyond their control, 
RiO’s employment specialists help 
them find another job. If an employee 
relapses into drug or alcohol abuse, the 
specialist works with the parole officer 
to send the person for 90-day treatment, 
after which placement services resume. 

Interagency 

Collaboration 

Project RIO involves close collabora- 
tion between the Texas Workforce 
Commission and two divisions of the 
Texas Department of Criminal Jus- 
tice — the Institutional Division 
(prisons) and the Parole Division. 
Although these entities have very dif- 
ferent missions — safety and employ- 
ment — they have a single goal for 
Project RIO: placing offenders in jobs 
to save the State money by reducing 
recidivism. Historically, the closest 



collaboration has occurred between 
Project RIO and the Parole Division. 

According to Burt Ellison, “Parole 
administrators have collaborated with 
us from day 1 because RIO helps them 
in their supervision — we reduce their 
workload by taking the burden off 
them for employment and support 
services.” Nevertheless, as with any 
effort of this magnitude, initial con- 
flicts between parole officers and RIO 
did occur. 

The most serious problem was that 
many parole officers would not refer 
clients to RIO because they doubted 
that the program’s employment spe- 
cialists could really find jobs for ex- 
offenders — a population the Texas 
Workforce Commission had never 
successfully served. In addition, the 
Parole Division would not share its 
employment development plans with 
RIO offices, claiming that doing so 
would violate client confidentiality. 

Communication 

The two agencies took several steps to 
resolve their initial differences. First, 
legal counsel was sought and reported 
that the two agencies working together 
did not constitute a breach of privacy 
because any exchange of information 
was made only with each client’s writ- 
ten consent. Then, in 1989, the execu- 
tive directors of the Texas Workforce 
Commission and the Texas Depart- 
ment of Criminal Justice signed a 
memorandum of understanding that 
detailed each agency’s responsibilities, 
with a major focus on communication. 
Pursuant to the understanding, the 
Parole Division appointed Tony Lyro 
as full-time RIO coordinator — funded 
by RIO — to handle problems both 



within the Parole Division and with 
RIO. Lyro met with every parole of- 
fice manager, instructing them to stop 
telling RIO staff members how to 
operate. He also educated them about 
what RIO could and could not do. For 
example, some parole officers resented 
the fact that RIO would receive credit 
for placements if clients got jobs on 
their own after RIO counseling. Lyro 
told them, “What you don’t see is that 
the parolee received counseling first 
from RIO in prison and again at a RIO 
office. But if the guy loses his job and 
returns to RIO for another placement, 
RIO doesn’t get any additional credit.” 
At the same time, Burt Ellison pro- 
vided similar directives and informa- 
tion to RIO office managers. 

Two other considerations also pro- 
moted collaboration between RIO and 
the Parole Division. First, according to 
Ellison, “There was strong buy-in 
from the top because the heads of the 
Texas Employment Commission and 
Department of Criminal Justice knew 
each other personally, got along well 
together before RIO was established, 
and were unusually forward-thinking 
people who realized the importance of 
tackling the recidivism problem.” Sec- 
ond, Ellison says, “Parole’s mission 
used to be only supervision, but, be- 
cause of the high costs of maintaining 
our prisons, the legislature redefined 
Parole’s mission to help clients avoid 
going back to prison. We help them 
achieve that new mission.” 

Degrees of collaboration 

According to John Ownby, one of 
three RIO program coordinators in the 
central office who share responsibility 
for monitoring RIO staff members 
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across the State, “The degree of col- 
laboration between Project RIO and 
the Parole Division varies among local 
RIO and parole offices; a lot of RIO’s 
success is based on relationships built 
between our staff and parole officers.” 
For example, clients sometimes com- 
plain to their RIO employment spe- 
cialists that their parole officers are 
requiring appointments at times that 
conflict with the ex-offenders’ work 
hours. RIO employment specialists 
who are on good terms with parole 
officers can quickly work out a satis- 
factory solution. To develop rapport 
with parole officers in her jurisdiction, 
Cathy Boswell has arranged lunches 
with them, gone to their softball games 
and baby showers, and faxed invita- 
tions to a happy hour she sponsored, 
which was attended by 15 officers. 

According to Tony Lyro, “In those 
sites with good communication and 
coordination between local RIO of- 
fices and parole officers, the collabo- 
ration is great: Parole officers do not 
have to find parolees jobs, allowing 
them to concentrate their efforts on 
other supervision responsibilities. But 
when communication is poor, officers 
may continue to take responsibility for 
finding their clients employment be- 
cause they are not confident that RIO 
can do the job.” 

Lyro adds, “In some rural areas, ex- 
offenders can almost always find jobs 
because people take care of their own 
and unemployment is low. That, 
coupled with the fact that the nearest 
RIO employment specialist may be 30 
miles away, leads some parole officers 
to help their clients get jobs.” How- 
ever, most parole officers, especially 
in cities, will not try to find work for 



parolees who refuse to go to RIO be- 
cause Project RIO is already the ex- 
offenders’ best possible resource for 
help in finding a job. 

When communication and trust are 
high, local RIO offices and parole 
officers work very closely. 

■ Some parole offices invite Project 
RIO staff members to orient new pa- 
role officers to the program as part 
of the officers’ standard preservice 
training. 

■ In some smaller jurisdictions where 
parole officers must travel to serve 
parolees, if there is a Balance of State 
office in the town, the RIO staff per- 
son furnishes the officer with a desk 
and telephone at no cost to the Parole 
Division. 

■ One day, an employed RIO partici- 
pant complained desperately to his 
Austin-area employer that, because his 
parole office was going to move him 
to another county, he would have to 
start his job search all over again. The 
employer called the worker’s employ- 
ment specialist, who told the Austin 
RIO site manager. The manager ar- 
ranged with the client’s parole office 
supervisor to have the move rescinded. 

A little distance between the two agen- 
cies may be beneficial, however, ac- 
cording to Ellison. “We prefer not 
being colocated with Parole Division 
offices because we have more inde- 
pendence when we’re physically sepa- 
rated. We also avoid being seen as a 
criminal justice agency — we can be 
the people wearing the white hats. 

And while we lose some clients be- 
cause they won’t travel from the 



parole office to a RIO office, forcing 
them to make the trip helps us screen 
them for motivation.” 

Project RIO also works closely with 
the Texas Department of Criminal 
Justice’s Institutional Division. Once 
again, a productive, collaborative rela- 
tionship developed. 

■ The Institutional Division allows 
RIO’s two information specialists — 
both ex-offenders — to talk with in- 
mates in prison even though State 
policy normally prevents former in- 
mates from going back into a prison. 

■ The Institutional Division integrates 
RIO’s 30-minute presentation on the 
program, given to inmates the day 
they are released from prison, into the 
morning’s prerelease activities, rather 
than forcing RIO staff to offer it at the 
end of the session when inmates are so 
excited about leaving that they cannot 
concentrate on anything except getting 
out the door. 

Monitoring and 
Evaluation 

A program operating in 62 offices in 
an area as large as Texas and requiring 
close working relations with another 
large bureaucracy (the parole system) 
cannot be effective without a system- 
atic approach to oversight. 

Performance monitoring 

Project RIO has an automated data 
processing and tracking system at the 
individual office and statewide levels 
that tracks releasee referrals and status. 
Data for each client include offense 
and parole information, referrals for 
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education and training, test scores, 
certificates and degrees received, 

PROD (Project RIO Occupational Di- 
rection) booklets completed, family 
contacts, military service, birth certifi- 
cate, and other information pertinent to 
the employability of the client. Every 
RIO employment specialist can access 
the information online and update it as 
needed during a counseling session. 
Other data in the system include infor- 
mation on each site’s number of enroll- 
ees and percentage of placements. 

Three RIO project coordinators based 
in Austin — each responsible for one- 
third of the State — use this information, 
along with site visits, to monitor every 
office’s performance. For example, 
coordinators may spot a slippage in 
the number of parolee referrals or job 
placements at a site. They first suggest 
remedial action, such as spending more 
time at the local parole office to resolve 
problems. A coordinator visits the site 
90 days later to see if the deficiencies 
have been remedied. If no improvement 
has occurred, the coordinator works 
with the Parole Division RIO liaison or 
local Workforce Commission manager 
to solve the problem. In addition to 
these troubleshooting site visits, the 
coordinators visit every office in their 
jurisdiction annually for quality control 
checks. 

Although RIO has written operating 
standards that site offices are expected 
to follow, the coordinators allow indi- 
vidual sites considerable autonomy in 
how they operate. According to John 
Ownby, a coordinator, “No one in the 
State RIO office has all the answers; 
we’ve found local staff doing things 
differently than they were supposed 
to — but better.” The following ex- 



amples illustrate how local offices 
adapted operational procedures to 
meet their own needs: 

■ Project RIO requires its staff to 
send a form to a client’s parole officer 
if they remove the client from the pro- 
gram (for example, for repeatedly 
going to appointments under the influ- 
ence of drugs or alcohol, failing to 
attend two or three scheduled inter- 
views with employers, or stealing on 
the job). Ownby learned that the Pasa- 
dena office modified the form to in- 
clude a checkoff section for parole 
officers to complete and return to the 
office indicating why a person was 
not participating — for example, “ab- 
sconded,” “employed,” or “moved out 
of State.” Ownby instituted the inno- 
vation programwide. 

■ “Offices need to be given flexibility 
to tailor their services to the local job 
market,” Ownby says. For example, 
employment specialists in the El Paso 
office may need to tell clients to come 
in twice a week because quick turn- 
over in the local labor market creates 
constant work opportunities, while in a 
small town with only two viable em- 
ployers, the employment specialist 
may have to tell clients seeking work 
to call in only once a month. 

While the coordinators make sure that 
the basic RIO framework is in place in 
every site, they do not check for rigid 
adherence to program operating proce- 
dures. The most frequent local “frame- 
work” problem that coordinators find 
is staff neglecting to visit parole offic- 
ers on a routine basis. Sometimes the 
problem reflects the attitudes of local 
RIO office managers who discourage 
these contacts because they feel that 



an employment specialist who is not at 
his or her desk is not making place- 
ments. As a result, coordinators have 
to remind the managers and employ- 
ment specialists that visiting and es- 
tablishing personal relationships with 
parole officers is critical to RIO’s 
success. 

The Parole Division’s RIO coordinator 
monitors the work quality of his staff. 
During his tenure, Tony Lyro closely 
checked monthly referrals to RIO. “If 
the rate dropped, that was a red flag to 
see what was going on. Once I noticed 
zero referrals for 3 months from one 
smaller office in central Texas. I called 
the office’s RIO coordinator and asked 
what the problem was. The answer 
was that parole officers didn’t have 
confidence in the half-time RIO em- 
ployment specialist. ‘She showed no 
interest in helping us,’ they said, and 
parolees were reporting that she didn’t 
help them either. So I drove to the 
parole office and met with the five 
parole officers to hear firsthand about 
the problem.” Lyro then called the 
RIO regional coordinator at the time, 
Burt Ellison, and said, “We have a 
problem.” So Ellison also drove to the 
site and, he reports, “I found — as is the 
source of 90 percent of these prob- 
lems — that the Workforce Commis- 
sion office manager was saddling the 
RIO staff person with other work, 
such as Women, Infants and Children 
(WIC) responsibilities, leaving her no 
time to handle parole referrals.” After 
Ellison asked the manager to relieve 
the part-time specialist of these other 
responsibilities, he and Lyro went 
back to the parole office together and 
asked the officers to start making 
referrals again, with a promise of 
better results. 
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Evaluations 

Project RIO’s raw numbers are a mea- 
surement of the program’s success. 

■ Service delivery. During fiscal year 
1995, RIO served 15,366 parolees, 
representing about 40 percent of all 
ex-offenders (and 47 percent of all 
parolees) released from prison that 
year. Program staff consider a parolee 
to be a client when a work application 
and employability development plan 
have been completed. 

■ Placements. Project RIO has 
placed 69 percent of more than 
100,000 ex-offenders served since 
1985. Almost 74 percent of clients in 
1995 — 1 1,371 parolees — found em- 
ployment at an average wage of $5.15 
per hour (at a time when the minimum 
wage was $4.25 per hour). 2 

Project RIO clients appear to be much 
more likely to get jobs than ex-offenders 
who do not participate in the program. A 
1992 study by Texas A&M University 
found the following: 

□ Participation in RIO. Participa- 
tion was a statistically significant 
predictor of postrelease employ- 
ment. Based on a 1-year followup, 

69 percent of program participants 
found employment compared with 
36 percent of non-RIO parolees, 
with both groups of ex-offenders 
having similar demographic charac- 
teristics (age, race, ethnicity) and 
risk of reoffending (previous of- 
fenses, prior incarcerations, aca- 
demic and vocational educational 
achievement levels). 

□ Data on job retention. Avail- 
able data were limited to documen- 



tation from Social Security with- 
holding records that an ex-offender 
worked at least 1 day in each of four 
quarters for 1 year after release. On 
average, RIO participants worked 
during 1.8 quarters, while non-RIO 
releasees worked in 1.1 quarters. 

□ Minority ex-offenders. Minori- 
ties did especially well in RIO: 66 
percent of African-American partici- 
pants and 66 percent of Hispanic- 
American participants found 
employment, compared with only 30 
percent of African-Americans and 36 
percent of Hispanic- Americans who 
were not enrolled in the program. 3 

But does Project RIO help prevent 
recidivism? According to the Texas 
A&M University study, the answer is 
yes. Ex-offenders who found jobs 
through RIO had lower recidivism rates 
than unemployed ex-offenders who did 
not enroll in RIO, with demographic 
factors and risk of recidivism taken into 
account. In addition, during the year 
after release, when most recidivism 
occurs, 4 48 percent of RIO high-risk 
clients were rearrested compared with 
57 percent of non-RIO high-risk parol- 
ees; 23 percent were reincarcerated, 
compared with 38 percent of non-RIO 
parolees. (See exhibit 3.) These figures 
suggest that employment and participa- 
tion in Project RIO have been of great- 
est benefit to ex-offenders whom prison 
and parole personnel consider most 
likely to reoffend. 

The evaluations of Project RIO have 
several weaknesses. For instance, re- 
searchers were unable to determine 
whether the parolees who were most 
likely to succeed on their own were the 
ones who joined RIO. However, the 



Texas A&M study found few objective 
differences between RIO participants 
and nonparticipants and believe that 
these differences were unlikely to have 
influenced the positive findings. 5 Fur- 
thermore, both Burt Ellison and Tony 
Lyro believe that if parole officers are 
being selective in deciding which parol- 
ees to refer to RIO, they are probably 
sending over their worst clients, those 
least likely to succeed on their own. 
According to Lyro, “Although parole 
officers are supposed to refer every 
unemployed client to RIO, they typi- 
cally put the most pressure to enroll on 
high-risk ex-offenders because these 
parolees need the most help.” Ellison 
adds, “Parole officers are under pres- 
sure to come to some resolution with 
each client, whether a positive or a 
negative outcome. So they keep urging 
the parolees who are not adhering to 
parole plans to go to RIO, so that either 
these clients will end up finally getting 
a job or the officers can use the parol- 
ees’ repeated refusal to enroll in RIO to 
build a case for applying sanctions.” 

What does it cost to achieve these 
results? The 1995 Texas Legislature 
provided Project RIO with $15.8 mil- 
lion for 2 years. Of this, $4.69 million 
per year is funneled to the Texas 
Workforce Commission through an 
interagency contract with the Texas 
Department of Criminal Justice. The 
department uses $2.9 million per year 
for its prison- and parole-related 
Project RIO activities. The program 
spent $361 in 1995 for every client 
who found a job. 

The Texas A&M researchers exam- 
ined the records of 6,500 clients who 
received services in 1990. According 
to the researchers, nearly 20 percent of 
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Exhibit 3. Rearrests and Reincarcerations by Risk of Recidivism 
and RIO Participation (w = 1,200) 



% rearrested 



% reincarcerated 




High Average Low High Average Low 
Risk Level* 

HU Non-RlO SHI RIO 



M 
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* Based on 23 factors, such as substance abuse history, living arrangements, correctional officers' impression of 
risk, academic level, vocational skills, and employment history. 
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these avoided reincarceration partly 
because of their participation in RIO. 6 
The cost of incarcerating these indi- 
viduals would have amounted to about 
$20 million per year (about $16,000 
per inmate per year). Since Project 
RIO’s costs were about $4 million in 
1990, this represents potential savings 
of more than $15 million for the State 
that year. 

The researchers also observed that 
each ex-offender who worked in 1990 
generated about $1,000 in State and 
local taxes, representing $1.2 million 
in revenue to the State. 

Keys to Success 

RIO is one of the few State programs 
really doing something. 

— Texas State Senator 



Government self-interest 

Many factors account for Project 
RIO’s achievements, but as a State 
government program, an essential 
precondition to its survival is satisfy- 
ing the legislature. Project RIO ap- 
pears to be in the self-interest of Texas 
policymakers. Legislators are under 
pressure to reduce crime and prison 
costs. By voting to fiind Project RIO, 
lawmakers can tell constituents they 
are attacking crime and saving tax- 
payer dollars. Furthermore, once key 
legislators have agreed to fund a pro- 
gram, they develop a stake in helping 
it succeed. 

Because the entire criminal justice 
system is ultimately accountable to the 
legislature, as well as subject to public 
pressure, reducing recidivism and 
offender costs becomes a prime con- 
cern for the prison system and Parole 
Division. 



Of course, the best possible public 
relations tool is an independent evalu- 
ation that shows the program is work- 
ing — precisely what Texas A&M 
provided. As Burt Ellison says, “Gov- 
ernors and legislators wanted hard 
numbers to be able to show taxpayers 
that the program was saving money.” 

Other strategies 

Program staff offer other suggestions 
for ensuring that a RIO-type program 
will succeed. 

■ “Avoid complicated policies and 
procedures; for all parolees who have 
an employment problem, send them to 
RIO. Use a simple referral form.” 

■ “Allow flexibility in day-to-day 
operations at the local office level.” 

The Parole Division gives local offices 
considerable flexibility in how they 
handle making referrals to RIO; Project 
RIO allows a large degree of opera- 
tional choice among its local offices. 

■ “Make sure you have control over 
staffing and then hire staff who will 
be comfortable working with ex- 
offenders.” Project RIO must accept 
those employees the Texas Workforce 
Commission has assigned to the pro- 
gram. Because these staff are not al- 
ways suitable or interested, this lack of 
choice has been, and continues to be, a 
problem for RIO. 

Can Other States 
Set Up Similar 
Programs? 

Project RIO has been assisted by cir- 
cumstances that may not exist in other 
States, including high employer 
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Georgia Attempts to Replicate Project RIO 



Ronnie Lane, Director of Parolee Training 
and Employment for the Georgia Board of 
Pardons and Parole, chairs a State task 
force charged with implementing the RIO 
model. 

According to Lane, officials in Georgia 
were becoming increasingly concerned 
about the shrinking amount of money avail- 
able to incarcerate offenders and the esca- 
lating costs of incarceration. “Agency ad- 
ministrators began to realize that they had 
to help one another if they hoped to have 
any chance of saving money,” Lane says. 
“What attracted us to Project RIO was 
precisely its ability to get three different 
agencies with different missions to work 
together on a mutual concern— getting in- 
mates ready for life after prison.” 

Georgia has faced different challenges in 
establishing collaboration than Texas be- 
cause Georgia's Board of Pardons and Pa- 
role is completely independent of its De- 
partment of Corrections. As a result, while 
the task force has already negotiated an 
agreement between the Board of Pardons 
and Parole and the Department of Labor, 
the Department of Corrections has yet to 
sign the agreement. In addition, the De- 
partment of Corrections has recently aban- 
doned its in-prison school system, dismiss- 
ing its teaching staff and privatizing the 
operation. As a result, the task force must 
negotiate with contract teachers and ad- 
ministrators who are no longer prison 
employees. ■■ 

Lane says the task force has established 
two main goals in replicating Project RIO. 
First, the Department of Corrections and 
the Board of Pardons and Parole will work 
together to ensure that — as in Texas — in- 
mates come out of prison with official 
picture identifications, birth certificates. 



Social Security cards, resumes, and other 
documents they and their parole officers 
must have in hand to begin the search for 
work immediately upon release. Accord- 
ing to Lane, “RIO woke us up to the realiza- 
tion that inmates may get academic and 
vocational education and may work in 
prison industries, but no one captures all 
the essential employment-related documen- 
tation and provides it to parole officers to 
use in helping inmates to get jobs after 
release.” As a result, some parolees beg off 
finding a job, claiming they cannot look for 
work because they lack the proper docu- 
ments. At the same time, idleness and lack 
of income predispose many of them to slip 
back into abusing alcohol and drugs and 
committing new crimes. 

Georgia’s second goal is to install the State 
Department of Labor's job search program 
software — the most up-to-date and com- 
prehensive source of information on job 
openings in the State — on every parole 
office computer. 

The task force is pilot testing the collabora- 
tion in 25 counties of northeast Georgia, 
where an unusually high percentage of 
parolees are unemployed. Lane is testing 
whether parolees who come out of prison 
with all the necessary documentation find 
jobs more quickly than parolees without 
their paperwork in order. Additional initia- 
tives will determine whether Department 
of Labor county representatives can help 
parolees find jobs. = , : 

Lane reports that very little money is being 
used to setup the arrangement. While new 
funds have been allocated for Lane and his 
two-person staff to operate the collabora- 
tion, other State employees will participate 
as part of their existingjob responsibilities. 
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demand for workers in Texas, lack of 
opposition from organized labor be- 
cause of the State’s tight labor market, 
and pressure to address recidivism 
created by the second highest number 
of prison inmates in the Nation. In 
addition, the Texas Workforce Com- 
mission has had offices around the 
State since 1935; because of the 
Commission’s generally good reputa- 
tion in local communities, the local 
RIO staff had a head start in receiving 
employer cooperation. 

Although Texas was well suited to 
initiate Project RIO, other State depart- 
ments of employment security or cor- 
rections could implement a RIO-type 
program. Hundreds of employers in 
many other States that do not have such 
low unemployment rates, such a toler- 
ant organized labor movement, or as 
many inmates have hired thousands of 
ex-offenders. The Georgia Board of 
Pardons and Parole is already imple- 
menting aspects of the RIO model. (See 
“Georgia Attempts to Replicate Project 
RIO.”) If using local employment secu- 
rity offices and staff to provide job 
placement services is not feasible, 
Washington State’s approach can be 
adopted — contracting with local com- 
munity-based organizations throughout 
the State to furnish job placement ser- 
vices to ex-offenders. 

Nonprofit 
Implementation of 
the RIO Model 

While initially it may seem unlikely, a 
nonprofit organization might be able to 
implement a RIO-type program. For 
example, a government- funded pro- 
gram would have a level of stability 
that a nonprofit cannot achieve, since 




government-funded programs do not 
have to devote resources to raising money 
and have access to computer networks 
and office facilities that nonprofits would 
have to purchase. However, RIO staff 
must pay considerable attention to secur- 
ing and maintaining legislative support, 
an issue nonprofits do not have to con- 
sider. Furthermore, as public officials 
change and government funding dries up, 
State-financed programs are sometimes 
cut despite their good work. Government 
bureaucratic processes can thwart col- 
laboration attempts. Clearly, nonprofit 
and government sponsorships can both 
involve barriers, but Texas’ experience 
demonstrates that these barriers can be 
overcome with creatively applied col- 
laborative efforts. 

Notes 

1 . Mumola, C.J., and A.J. Beck, Prisoners in 
1996 , Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, June 1997. 

2 . Clients placed a second or third time by 
employment specialists (for example, because 
they lost their job due to layoffs) are not 
counted as new placements in RIO’s database; 
there are no duplicate counts. 

3 . Menon, R., C. Blakely, D. Carmichael, and 
L. Silver, An Evaluation of Project RIO 
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Outcomes: An Evaluative Report , College 
Station, Texas: Texas A&M University, Public 
Policy Resources Laboratory, 1 992. 

4 . Hoffman, P., and B. Meierhoefer, “Post- 
Release Experiences of Federal Prisoners: A 
Six- Year Follow-up,” Journal of Criminal 
Justice 7 (1979): 193-216; Beck, R.A., and 
B.E. Shipley, Recidivism of Prisoners Released 
in 1983 , Special Report, Washington, D.C.: 

U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, 1989. 

5 . African-Americans comprised 44 percent of 
both groups; 21 percent of RIO participants 
were Hispanic-American, compared with 17 
percent of the comparison group; and 35 
percent of participants were white, compared 
with 39 percent of the comparison group. The 
average age of both groups was 31. The 
previous offense rates for both groups were 
also very similar. RIO participants had slightly 
higher rates of violent crime (24 percent versus 
20 percent) and slightly lower rates of drug 
offenses (22 percent versus 26 percent) than 
nonparticipants, but the two groups had almost 
the same rates for larceny and other crimes. 

The groups’ average number of prior incarcera- 
tions was almost identical (0.8 versus 0.9). 
However, other unmeasured factors, such as 
changes in marital status and family support, 
might have accounted for some of the program 
participants’ success. Also, the RIO evaluation 
does not indicate the duration of participants’ 
continuous employment after finding a job 
compared with that of nonparticipants. Future 
evaluations of ex-offender job placement 
programs would be strengthened if they 



collected these types of information. They 
would also be improved if ex-offenders were 
randomly assigned to program participation and 
nonparticipation. (Of course, excluding some 
individuals from program participation might 
be considered unethical, politically unaccept- 
able, or both.) Comprehensive evaluation is an 
essential component of good program develop- 
ment and implementation. In addition to 
contracting with an outside evaluator, as 
Project RIO did, programs should make every 
effort to devise a comprehensive evaluation 
instrument for in-house annual evaluation that 
would help program administrators gain insight 
into the program’s results. Multiple sources of 
evaluation should be used, including qualitative 
and quantitative assessments of program 
effectiveness using information from parole 
officers, project administrators, employment 
specialists, and participants. Project RIO’s 
evaluation was conducted in 1 992; a more 
recent study would help confirm and expand 
previous findings. Despite these limitations, the 
assessments that Project RIO has conducted 
remain among the most thorough that are now 
available in the field. 

6 . Because the research design did not involve 
random assignment of some ex-offenders to 
Project RIO and some to nonparticipation, the 
researchers were reluctant to say unequivocally 
that participation in RIO caused the participants 
to find employment. For example, because it is 
possible that RIO participants were more 
motivated to succeed than ex-offenders who 
did not enroll in the program, some might have 
found work even without the program’s 
services. 
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RIO, contact: 

Burt Ellison 
P rogram Di rector ^ y 
Project 

Texas Workforce Commission 
101 East 15th Street- ; , 

Austin, TO 78778-0001 
T elephone: 5 1 2—463-0834 

Fax: 5 12 7 30^96^;My : ;^:5 : 

The National Institute of Justice (NIJ) is 
the research and development arm of the 
U.S. Department ^ For informa- 

tion about NU’s efforts in coiTections, pro- 
gram development and corporate partner- 
ship development, xontoctt 

Marilyn Mose|^p JV 1 ‘ : v 

Program Manag&;j >' ; *•' 

National Institute of Justice .. 

8 1 0 Seventh Street NiW. 

Room 7 1 1 4 “/ •?. * 

Washington, DC 20531 
Telephone: 202-514-6205 
Fax: 202-307-6256 v 
URL: http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/nij 

NIJ established ;the National Criminal 
Justice Reference; Service (NCJRS) in 
1972 to serve as a national and interna- 
tional clearinghouse for the exchange of 
criminal justice information For more in- 
format i on about topical s earch e s , b i bliog- 
raphies, custom searches, and other avail- 
able services, contact; L 



NCJRS 

P.O.Box 6000 

Rockville, MD 20849-6000 

Telephone: 800-851-3420 (8:30 a.m. to 

7 p.m. Eastern time, Monday-Friday) 

URL: http://www.ncjrs.org 

For specific criminal justice questions or 
requests via the Internet, send an e-mail 
message to askncjrs@ncjrs.org. 



of Correctional Job Training and Place- 
ment (OCJTP) was created in 1995 to: 

■ Cooperate with and coordinate the efforts 

of other Federal agencies in the areas of job 
training and placement. 

■ Collect and disseminate information on 

offender job training and placement pro- 
grams, accomplishments, and employment 
outcomes, \ ^ " 

H Provide training to develop staff compe- 
tencies in working with offenders and ex- 
offenders. 

H Provide technical assistance to State and 
local training and employment agencies. 



For more information, contact: 

John Moore 
Coordinator 

Office of Correctional Job Training and 
Placement 

National Institute of Corrections 
320 First Street N.W. 

Washington, DC 20534 

Telephone: 800-995-6423 , Ext. 1 47 v 



Richard Smith 
Director 

Office of Correctional Education 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education 

U.S. Department of Education . , 

600 Independence Avenue S.W. 

MES 4529 

W ashington, DC 20202-7242 . , 
Telephone: 202—20 5—5 621 y r . • . 

Fax: 202-205^8793 : 3 ? r - 
URL: http ://www. ed .gov/offices/ OVAE/ 
OCE 



Sources for More Information 

For additional information about Project 



The National Institute of Corrections of- 
fers literature searches and free technical 
assistance on inmate programming. Contact: 

NIC Information Center 
National Institute of Corrections ; 

1860 Industrial Circle, Suite A r 
Longmont, CO 80501 ! ' 

Telephone: 800-877— 1461 : 

The National Institute of Corrections’ Office 



The Office of Correctional Education 
(OCE) within the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation was created by Congress in 199Lto 
provide technical assistance, grant' fund- 
ing, and research data to the corrections 
and correctional education fields. To speak 
with a program specialist or to.be placed on 
OCE’s mailing list to receive grant an- 
noun c em en t$, O CE ’ s quarterly ne wsl etter , 
and other publications, contact:-:. 
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For the most up-to-date program information, 
see the agency Web pages: 



National Institute of Justice: 
National Institute of Corrections: 
Office of Correctional Education: 



http://www.ojpMsdoj.gov/mj 

http://www.bop.gov/nicpg/hicmain.html 

http://www. ed.gov/ojfices/QVAE/OCE 
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r Criminal Justice Reference Service 
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how to apply 

Recent publications^ 
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Upcoming conferences; 

— Themes, speakersS®[ 
registration information 
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★ Send an e-mail to listproc@ncjrs.org. 

★ Leave the subject line blank. 

★ In the body of the message, type 
subscribe justinfo your name 

For example 

subscribe justinfo Jane Smith 



\ Or read JUSTINFO online at 
http://www.ncjrs.org/justinfo/ 

No online access? 

Call 800-851-3420 to request the 
current issue via Fax-on-Demand. 
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